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THE MOVEMENT FOR VACATION SCHOOLS. 




MARCHING TO THE FARM 



THERE is an old-fashioned notion 
that pictures vacation as a period 
of relaxing all the restraining 
discipline of the school year — a 
time when the whole being can 
stretch itself, as it were, and attain 
fuller proportions by doing as it 
listeth, running about in green 
fields, chasing butterfly, or bird, 
or bumblebee, climbing trees and 
wading brooks, or browsing in 
pure animal enjoyment. 

The growth of our large cities, 
with the consequent crowding of 
population, has changed all this, 
and what grass there is no longer 
invites the tripping feet, but sternly warns "keep off!" Birds 
and butterflies have fled to the parks, too distant for the child 
to follow ; and the buzz of bees is replaced by the gong of the 
electric-car Moloch, claiming the street for his own, and sacri- 
ficing all who may dispute his sovereignty. 

So vacation now brings with it something of worry and 
trouble, even to the well-to-do who make every provision to 
occupy and safeguard their children — plan country visits or 
excursions, picnics and parties, supply toys and games and 
books, and, when the vacation is over, send the children back to 
school with a sigh of satisfaction that nothing has happened, 
and that eternal question, "Mamma, what shall I do next?" 
will not now be heard. 

But for the children of the poor the close of the school year 
opens a period fraught with special danger and difficulty. Liv- 
ing in crowded tenements, where often kitchen and living room 
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and sleeping chamber are all within the same four walls, they have 
no space in which their natural activity may spend itself. It is 
"Johnny, don't do this," and "Johnny, don't do that," until in 
sheer despair Johnny must flee to the street for such diversion 
as he would have. The dust and dirt are better than the 
"don'ts" dinning in his ears. Toys he has none; even the gar- 
bage box or ash pile may furnish a temporary plaything. His 
greatest danger, however, lies in the enforced idleness and the 
company in which it is apt to push him. That this is no idle 
fear for our children is sufficiently attested by the history of our 
street gangs, with their boys from nine years up, and the num- 
ber of juvenile arrests. An investigation of one district in 
Chicago proved that juvenile arrests increased 60 per cent, in 
July and August, and the inference seems justified that the clos- 
ing of school and the enforced idle street life of the boys were 
its cause. 

The recognition of the necessity of doing something to over- 
come the evil of these conditions has led to what may now, since 
it has become so widespread, be called the vacation-school move- 
ment and the movement for playgrounds, both having as motive 
the desire to take the children from the streets, the latter wish- 
ing to provide place in which the children may work at their 
pleasures, the former wishing to provide and prove work itself 
pleasure. 

The vacation school seeks to teach resourcefulness, that ele- 
ment in which our common schools seem lacking, by giving the 
hands something to do. Many toys are given to children for 
which they care little ; but who ever heard of any child that 
would not be interested in a tool box ? And tools, in one way 
and another, are the sources of attraction in vacation schools. 

So long ago as 1872 the school committee of Cambridge, 
Mass., urged " the need of providing occupation for those chil- 
dren whose natural guardians are unable to do so. For two 
months in the summer the schools are closed .... the schol- 
ars who can be taken into the country profit by the vacation. 
But it is a time of idleness, often of crime, with many who are 
left to roam the streets, with no friendly hand to guide them, save 
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that of the police. Our system seems to need vacation schools 
.... in which the hours and methods of study should be 
adapted to the season." (See Annual Report for 1897, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) But, in spite of the wisdom of the committee 




SINGING IN THE WOODS 



and repeated mooting of the subject, with requests for an appro- 
priation, the Cambridge council has not yet seen fit to provide 
the necessary funds. But there, as in other cities, it has remained 
for women to be sufficiently far-sighted and sympathetic to find 
the ways and means to satisfy the growing need of the children, 
and to avert the threatening evils of the street. The first vacation 
school was established in Boston in 1885, and since then New 
York, Chicago, Cambridge, Cleveland, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Indianapolis, and New Haven have organized vacation schools. 
All alike hope that before long the boards of education in their 
respective cities will undertake their management. New York 
has already done so, after an object-lesson of four years con- 
ducted by the Association for the Improvement of the Poor, 
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while the Philadelphia board this year opened three schools on 
petition from the Civic Club. 

One of the most significant statements is that of Superin- 
tendent Cogswell, of Cambridge, Mass., in his report for 1897. 

He says: "The value 
of these schools consists 
not so much in what 
shall be learned during 
the few weeks they are 
in session, as in the fact 
that no boy or girl shall 
be left with unoccupied 
time. Idleness is an 
opportunity for evil - 

doing These 

schools will cost money. 
Reform schools also 

cost money It 

is by no means certain 

that, considered in the 

light of dollars and 

cents only, it is not true economy for the city to spend money 

for vacation schools. " 

In 1896 Mr. Daniel Cameron, president of the Chicago board 
of education, in his outgoing address said, in effect, that "the 
problem of the children in crowded districts in the summer was 
one which the board would find it must very soon face ; that 
there seemed pressing necessity to cope with the growing evil 
conditions; and that the vacation school, as conducted that 
year in Chicago, seemed to offer a solution of the difficulty. 

A great number of teachers and principals testify to the 
demoralizing effect of the long weeks of idleness and the neces- 
sity of spending the greater part of the early fall months in over- 
coming the summer deterioration. 

In the following pages the attempt is made to give some 
account of the vacation schools in regard to which any informa- 
tion has been obtainable. If the list is incomplete, it is because 
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no record of other schools has been found. No attempt, how- 
ever, is made to include the many summer classes of one kind 
and another which have for years been maintained by individu- 
als and societies, with the same motive, perhaps, but less con- 
sciously understood, and which have done good service in 
combating the weariness, or worse, of the many idle hours. 

Boston, 1885. — Though from Cambridge comes the first 
mention of vacation schools, to Boston belongs the honor of 
being the pioneer actually to realize them. In 1885 Mrs. Quin- 
cey Shaw opened the North Bennett Street Industrial School 
classes during the mornings of six weeks in July and August. 
Five hundred children between the ages of three and eighteen 
were enrolled, while the daily attendance averaged 250. The 
attendance has varied from year to year, and new classes have 
been added to those first opened. The expense has run from 
$700 to $1,500, approximately. It, however, appeared to me, 
from a visit in 1896, that this was a place in which a variety of 
classes was offered to attract the children, and entire latitude of 
choice allowed them, rather than that it was an organized school 
in the general acceptation of the term, with only such work as 
seemed fitted to produce the best results in the children. The 
following extract from the report of 1896-7 perhaps expresses 
the motive and success of these classes : 

"Ten large, airy rooms are filled daily by children from the 
streets. The occupations provided for them are all manual, and 
every effort is made to arouse and maintain a lively interest and 
regularity of attendance by means of thoroughly good teaching, 
by abundant variety of work, and by the attractive and (wher- 
ever possible) useful character of the occupations. Among these 
are sloyd, leather work, typesetting, chair-seating, basket weav- 
ing, cooking, plain sewing, fancy work, paper folding, drawing, 
clay modeling, color work, and kindergartens of two grades. 
One of the results of last summer's work which gave most evi- 
dent delight to the children was the reseating of sixty-six 
shabby chairs, most of which were brought from the houses of 
the little boys, who carried them back, almost as good as new, 
with boisterous satisfaction, thanks to their own skill. " 
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The Tyler Street Vacation School, carried on by Denison 
House and Ward XII Conference of Associated Charities (see 
reports of College Association 1894 to 1897), was opened July 
8, 1895, and continued during the mornings of six weeks, the 
school committee granting the use of the building. A superin- 
tendent, nine teachers, and several volunteers cared for the 137 
children who attended daily — about 50 per cent, of those 
enrolled, the cost being about $650. In 1897 the Dest work 
seems to have been done ; 222 registered on the opening day. I 
quote from the report : "The daily attendance, owing to more 
cautious methods of admission, persistent calling at the homes, 
and prompt dismissal of pupils absent without excuse on two 
successive days, was this year nearly two-thirds of the members 
registered, as contrasted with last year's proportion of one-half." 

The children were classified in three distinct departments : 
the kindergarten, primary, and advanced class. In the primary 
department " the work, largely manual, was grouped about one 
strong central idea. ' Our country ' was the principle chosen, 
and the children worked out their own ideas in painting, wood 
work, sewing, and singing. The result was shown on closing 
day in painted flags and strips, and pictured stories of Colum- 
bus, Miles Standish, and Hiawatha. The industrial work of the 
advanced class consisted in sewing and carpentry for girls and 
boys respectively. A new feature of the sewing room was 
i mending day,' Friday, when busy groups were seen darning, 
patching ; or replacing buttons on clothing brought from the 
family mending basket. On other days the girls did ' practice 
work ' on sample strips until promoted to work on useful arti- 
cles. A few advanced pupils learned something of cutting, fit- 
ting, and embroidery. The carpentry class comprised two 
divisions, with work similar in character, but adapted to indi- 
vidual ability. " 

But the striking success of the year was the science course by 
Miss Roberta Reynolds, of Radcliffe. Three mornings a week 
lessons were given on animal life, beginning with the monkey 
(illustrated by a living specimen), and continuing through the 
higher forms to the lower, in the following order : 
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Elephant, camel, cat (with comparison with larger members 
of the same order), rabbit (with a general talk about squirrels) , 
rats, and mice. Other forms specified were as follows : 

Birds : Specimen, thirty skins of New England birds (which 
the children learned to recognize). Superficial classification 
based upon bills and toes. 

Reptiles : Specimen, a horned toad. 

Amphibians : Specimen, tadpoles, frog, toad. 

Fishes : Specimen, gold fishes. 

Crustaceans : Specimen, live crabs, and many dried and 
alcoholic specimens, given by a friend. 

Mollusks : Specimen, clams furnished by pupils. 

Insects : Specimen, mounted specimens lent by a friend. 

Echinoderms : Specimen, star fishes, sea urchins, sand dol- 
lars. 

A large cage proved useful for the various animals lent by 
the Court Street Bird Store. Two hours a week were devoted 
to the study of plant life. There were afternoon excursions to 
seashore and parks, where specimens for class work were col- 
lected, and also to museums and library. 

The mothers' teas, three in number, were informal afternoon 
meetings at the school of superintendent, teachers, and specified 
divisions of children, with their mothers. The practical use of 
such meetings in establishing confidence, interest, and coopera- 
tion is self-evident. At the close of the term all the parents 
were invited, and typical work of every department was on 
exhibition. Tea and music entertained the guests. The work 
shown, and the behavior of the children on that occasion, proved 
the value of the school to be fully what it had cost. The total 
expenditure was about $650. 

New York city. — The most important and best organized 
effort to maintain vacation schools, and the most far-reaching in 
its effect, was that of the Association for the Improvement of 
the Poor, in 1894. Impressed with the immediate need that 
something radical be done to combat the evils of the coming 
summer, they accepted a plan presented by Mr. William W. 
Locke, and asked for and were granted the use of four public- 
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school buildings in the poorest neighborhoods. Their appeal 
for funds brought $5,000 to their treasury to maintain vacation 
schools. Many more children applied than could be admitted, 
and some came long distances to the school. The age limit was 
from five to fifteen, corresponding to the grades from kinder- 
ten to first grammar. No text-books were used. From the 
beginning the A. I. C. P. had felt it was the duty of the board 
of education to maintain these schools, and it conducted them 
under its auspices only as an object-lesson to prove their need 
and usefulness. In 1897 tne school board, after careful consid- 
eration, adopted vacation schools as a part of the public-school 
system of New York city, and appropriated $ 10,000 for their 
maintenance this summer, estimating $ 1,000 as the cost of each 
school. 

This year ten schools have been opened by the board of edu- 
cation and are under the supervision of Superintendent Stewart. 
In each school there are a few expert teachers, but the majority 
are normal-school students, quite inexperienced, and the work 
naturally shows the result of their well-meant, but not always 
successful, efforts. The superintendent expressed himself as 
satisfied that it would be unwise another year to have so many 
inexperienced teachers. 

In one school which I visited the principal was laying most 
stress on organized play, and was training the boys in companies 
for a tournament in hand-tennis, endeavoring to rouse their ambi- 
tion to attain the highest degree of skill. The girls were having 
games and dances, and were utilizing the small space allotted to 
them in a really remarkable way. It struck me as an excellent 
training to teach them how to use the small spaces in their home 
and the street. At the same time they were learning beautiful 
poems, and training their voices to pleasant, modulated tones. 
Singing was incidental and scarcely emphasized sufficiently to 
be called a study. 

In another school a skillful teacher, who had filled the room 
with interesting objects from nature, was conducting a nature- 
study lesson, in which the children were thoroughly interested. 
They had planted peanuts, and were watching the growth and 
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development, while all their other work — clay modeling, draw- 
ing, painting, and study — centered around the familiar carrot 
which they had never suspected of such interesting possibilities. 
Material for nature study is sent in from the country by one 
engaged especially for the purpose, but this seems scarcely 
adequate to the need. 

Cleveland. — As an outgrowth of a summer sewing class there 
was established in Cleveland, in 1897, under the auspices of 
" The Old Stone Church " and in one of the public schools (the 
Rockwell) , a small vacation school, which was fortunate in having 
the advice and superintendence of Miss Emma Davis, one of the 
school supervisors. It consisted of only two classes — kinder- 
garten, and one for children from seven to ten years old — with 
about fifty in each class. This year Goodrich House will 
cooperate with the school, and thus make it possible to have 
some older children. There has been a greater demand for 
admission than it was possible to satisfy. 

It is, perhaps, a sad commentary on our popular education 
that one sees in a report such a sentence as : " Our school is 
planned rather for character than knowledge — our aim being to 
give the children active employment in which they could be 
happy, with as little of the ordinary school routine as possible. " 

In the nature work special attention was given to a pair of 
canaries, and the sparrow and robin, birds constantly about, while 
an aquarium stocked with fish, and bugs and beetles brought 
into the room, furnished further material for study. In history 
interest was centered in Ohio and special emphasis laid on the 
lives of the great men she has given to the nation. Manual 
training consisted in form study, color lessons, clay modeling, 
cardboard, paper folding and cutting, outline sewing, drawing 
and designing, and sewing for both boys and girls — the Pratt 
system being followed in the last. 

Brooklyn. — The Brooklyn Vacation School owes its existence 
directly to the inspiration of Mr. John Graham Brookes. It was 
opened in July, 1897, and continued like the others for a period 
of six weeks. The board of education allowed the use of its 
buildings, and loaned the manual-training and kindergarten 
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equipment necessary. The motive of the school seems to be 
industrial rather than purely educative, as will be seen from the 
course of study, which includes carpentry, chair caning, basket 
weaving, cobbling, sewing, drawing, modeling, water colors, and 
kindergarten. So far as I can gather from the reports, the chil- 
dren were allowed to choose that which they desired to do, and 
to spend the greater part of the time in that work, and little 
attempt was made to interest them in things of which they knew 
nothing, and which make for a broader view of life. Nature 
study seems not to have been included, and the " useful " seems 
to have been the ideal throughout. Toys and games exercising 
muscles of the body were a part of the course. The police in 
the neighborhood testify that the school has done much good. 

Cambridge, Mass. — Although the first to see and express the 
need, it was not until 1897 that Cambridge really had a vacation 
school, and this it owed to a committee of women. For several 
years three summer kindergartens had been maintained by Grace 
Episcopal Church and the Cantabrigia Club. Out of these, per- 
haps, grew the vacation school held in the manual-training 
school in 1896, having sixty boys, and growing in 1897 to include 
120 boys and sixty girls, the latter in a separate building — the 
Holmes School — where the board of education furnished the 
sloyd equipment, but popular subscription supplied the funds for 
maintenance. Mr. A. L. Ware was in charge of both schools, 
while Mr. A. L. Morse, head of the manual-training school, gave 
most valuable aid and advice. The attendance for boys averaged 
96.3 per cent., for girls 90.7 per cent. The cost of maintenance 
was about $1,300. 

The pupils were chosen by the committee obtaining lists of 
names from the Associated Charities and the superintendent of 
schools, visiting the parents when the object of the school was 
explained, and inviting mother or father to enroll the child. 

An admission card must be presented each day. In 1897, of 
the 120 boys sixty-one had attended in 1896, and the same pro- 
portion of the girls. There is a waiting list, and it seems to be 
the policy of the committee to impress upon all that it is a privi- 
lege to be allowed to come to the classes. The school is con- 
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tinued with the same numbers this year. Instruction is given 
in carpentry, sloyd, drawing, natural science, and singing, the 
girls having two lessons a week in cooking and practical home 
talks. Differing from other vacation schools, this has two ses- 
sions a day, of three hours each, one set of children attending in 
the morning, and another in the afternoon. The children are 
allowed to choose when they will come. Thirty children at a 
time are assigned to each of three teachers in wood work, while 
the other thirty pursue some study together. Each session is 
divided into two periods of one and one-half hours each. 

There is no classification as to ability, the effort being made 
to give individual instruction as far as possible. 

Philadelphia. — This summer of 1898, as the result of a peti- 
tion from the Civic Club, the Philadelphia board of education 
determined to open three vacation schools as an experiment, with 
a principal and three assistants in each. They doubted whether 
the schools would be filled, but so great was the pressure that in 
one school twelve teachers were necessary to care for the pupils 
demanding admittance and filling the school to its utmost 
capacity. The policy of the committee was an exceptionally 
enlightened and generous one. The teachers were the best 
obtainable. Aquaria, palms, and other plants were supplied, and 
modeling tables which the teachers transformed into miniature 
landscapes, giving the rooms a delightful appearance. Nature 
study and manual training were laid down as essential studies, 
and each principal was allowed to adapt the course to the children 
under her charge. Each school was working out its own plan, 
and all seemed good. The one visited, the Beck School, seemed 
to me almost ideal in its spirit and work. The boys were learn- 
ing Swedish sloyd, taught by an expert, and gymnastics were an 
important part of the work. Another class was engaged in 
simple wood carving, and interested to a degree. Sewing, clay 
modeling, and drawing ; nature study, literature, and civics, with 
physical culture, completed the course. A happier company of 
children I have never seen. This district was almost entirely 
Russian and Jewish, while the other schools drew from an Amer- 
ican population. One school in a manufacturing district had had 
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a loom given to it, and weaving was being taught by the janitor, 
a practical weaver, while cooking was added to the course of 
study. The principal of this school was the principal of the 
winter school, and had asked for the position, as she was so 
keenly anxious for the benefit of a vacation school for her 
children, to prevent the general demoralization which caused 
her so much trouble each fall. 

In the third school the department idea was followed, each 
teacher having charge of one subject instead of one class. The 
report of the schools in Philadelphia will undoubtedly contribute 
much to the future development of the best work in vacation 
schools. The liberal and enlightened policy of the school board 
in adopting them as a part of the regular system, without first 
compelling their maintenance by private citizens and awaiting 
strong popular pressure, cannot be too highly commended, nor 
can the helpful and broad-minded attitude of the chairman of 
the committee, Mr. Kavanaugh. 

Baltimore. — Mr. William W. Locke, who had charge of the 
New York schools, has this year gone to Baltimore to organize 
vacation schools there, but any further information has not been 
obtainable. 

Chicago. — In March of 1896, at a conference of the Asso- 
ciated Charities, after a report on vacation schools, a committee 
was appointed to see what might be done to establish them in 
Chicago. This committee raised the first $200 toward the 
maintenance of a school and ascertained that the board of 
education would favor the project. Through the chairman the 
matter was presented before the educational committee of the 
Civic Federation, of which President Harper of the University 
of Chicago was then chairman, and this committee was asked 
to undertake to conduct vacation schools, which it consented to 
do. Eight hundred dollars was raised, and it was determined to 
open one school which should be a model so far as possible. 
The Joseph Medill School was chosen, situated in a working- 
men's district, and drawing from a mixed population. 

The course of study was arranged with the advice of President 
Harper, Professor John Dewey, of the University of Chicago; Col- 
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onel Francis Parker, of the Chicago Normal School, and Professor 
Gabriel Bamberger, of the Jewish Training School. No text- 
books were used. Manual training, including sloyd, paper fold- 
ing, drawing, clay modeling, and sewing for the girls, was given 
to all classes from the kindergarten up ; singing and gymnasium 
work were important features, but, above all, a weekly excursion 
to the country was the center around which all study in the 
school revolved. The exursions were made possible through 
the generosity of the Chicago Record. 

Cards were distributed through the neighborhood of the 
school, and before long the throng asking admission was so 
great it was necessary to ask police aid to keep order. Three 
hundred and sixty children were finally admitted ; during the 
term over 4,000 applied. The teachers engaged were the best 
obtainable, it being felt that in a school of this kind, where 
everything depended upon the personality of the teacher, 
excellent results could be obtained only by experienced teachers. 
The excursions were not conducted as picnics, but each class in 
care of its teacher used eye and ear and hand to gather all the 
information possible, to see the life under stone or in flower, to 
know the country as a place of beauty and productiveness both. 
Throughout the term the course of work was guided by the 
advice of Professor Bamberger, who was chairman of the educa- 
tional committee. The school commissioner of the district, who 
was at first doubtful as to the success of the venture, testified 
that nothing that had occurred in the district had been of so 
much benefit as had the vacation school. The most pathetic as 
well as lamentable ignorance of the country and country life was 
discovered, proving that from books alone, without actual sight 
of the objects studied, comparatively little is learned by the 
children, as is illustrated by the child who pictured a cow as big 
as a dog, who was shocked that milk should come from the 
cow ; by the one to whom a puddle was a lake, and by the 
numbers who had never seen a group of trees, nor a field of 
clover or wild flowers, when these seemed so easy of reach. 

In 1897 circumstances rendered it impossible for the Civic 
Federation to conduct a school. The settlement of the Univer- 
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sity of Chicago was, however, fortunate enough to have money 
given to it for this especial purpose, and a school was conducted 
in the Seward School in the Stockyards district, under the 
management of Miss Mary McDowell, head worker of the settle- 
ment. The principal chosen had been secretary of the educa- 
tional committee of the Civic Federation the previous year, 
and was familiar with the Medill School ; the course of study 
pursued was much the same, with the addition of housework, and 
of a Clean City League, meeting after school hours. Nature 
was not the central thought, as only occasional excursions 
were taken by the classes. One of the direct and excellent 
results of the school was the introduction of manual training 
into the regular school curriculum in response to a petition from 
the parents in the districts, to whom its value had been demon- 
strated during the summer session. 

Those interested in vacation schools during previous years 
felt that to bring them to the notice of the general public an 
organized effort must be made to establish them. Therefore, 
in December, 1897, a vacation-school committee was appointed 
in the Chicago Woman's Club, which asked and obtained the aid 
of forty-three city and suburban women's clubs. These formed 
a joint committee which raised $9,600. Five schools were 
opened on July 5 with 2,000 pupils. At the same time a perma- 
nent committee was appointed, "whose special business it shall 
be to carry the work to a successful issue, i. £., until vacation 
schools have been incorporated as an organic part of the 
public-school system." The press generously kept the project 
before the public. The joint committee worked hard and 
faithfully, dispelling the ignorance as to what these schools 
really are. Appeals for money were at first met with the reply, 
"We have too much school already;" but the argument, "There 
will be no books, only manual training and visits to the country," 
almost invariably quieted all objections, and the necessary funds 
were cheerfully given. The statement of the danger of learning 
vice and evil in the street was the most potent argument in 
favor of the work. 

The members of the joint committee, all women, felt they 
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were able to raise the necessary funds, but, realizing how many 
excellent projects are wrecked by "'prentice hands, " and under- 
standing fully the responsibility resting on them in this impor- 
tant matter, determined to get the best advice possible in the 
conduct of the schools. They, therefore, extended an invitation 
to the following educators to take full charge of the educational 
side of the schools. Not one refused, and the generosity, 
sympathy, and enthusiasm with which these men and women 
gave an afternoon fortnightly of their valuable and busy time 
to consider the best course to pursue cannot be sufficiently 
appreciated, and to say that their advice was invaluable to 
the whole movement is to express little of the debt we owe 
them. They are : Professor G. Bamberger, superintendent Jewish 
Training School ; Professor Charles Thurber, dean Morgan Park 
Academy; Dr. J. M. Coulter, University of Chicago; Colonel F. 
W. Parker, superintendent Chicago Normal School ; Professor 
W. S. Jackman, Chicago Normal School ; Miss Jane Addams, 
Hull House ; Professor Charles Zueblin, University of Chicago ; 
Dr. H. H. Belfield, superintendent Chicago Manual Training 
School ; Miss Maud Summers, principal Kinzie School ; Mrs. H. 
F. Hegner, Kindergarten Training School, Chicago Commons ; 
Mr. John P. Gavit, Chicago Commons ; Miss Anna Bryan, 
Kindergarten Training School, Armour Institute ; Professor G. 
N. Carman, superintendent Lewis Institute. To these was added 
the chairman of the committee of women's clubs, Miss Sadie 
American. They at once organized themselves into a " board 
of education, " with the following committees : 

Teachers and janitors. 

Curriculum and excursions. 

Rules and regulations. 

Buildings and grounds. 

Supplies. 

Finance. 

The child himself, and how to expand and develop the 
good and beauty in him, was the central thought influencing the 
"board" in arranging the curriculum. As the pivot of the work, 
weekly excursions into the parks and surrounding country, under 
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such guidance as should make him open his eyes in wonder 
indeed at the marvelous things he constantly passed by ; nature 
study, music, and manual training in that sense of the term 
which makes it systematic, educative discipline, were felt to be 
the best means to accomplish this object. 1 Special provision 
was also made for teaching in each of four schools a small class 
of deaf children, who are usually completely overlooked. 

At once a superintendent was engaged, that he might 
advise with the board, which was fortunate in securing the 
services of a school principal whose whole-hearted and enthusias- 
tic devotion to his profession, and whose sympathy for the 
children, insured success in his part of the work — Mr. O.J. 
Milliken, principal of the Fallon School. At the same time the 
following assistants were engaged : Mr. W. P. Beeching, super- 
visor of nature study; Mrs. Frances E. Raymond, director of 
excursions ; Miss Mari R. Hofer, supervisor of music, and Miss 
Louise Heller, for sewing. 

For each school were engaged a kindergartner and assistant, 
teacher in music and accompanist, sewing teacher with assistant, 
two teachers each in manual training, drawing, and nature 
study, and one in gymnastics. Of the seventy teachers, twenty- 
nine were from the Chicago public schools, five from outside pub- 
lic schools, eleven from private schools, eight from the Jewish 
Training School, two from the Chicago Manual Training School, 
four from social settlements, and eleven had held no positions, 
but came highly recommended. Fifteen teachers were men. 
The proof of the practicability and value of excursions as an 
organic part of school work is the notable contribution of these 
schools to "the cause of education/' 

The students of the normal school offered their services as 
assistants, and ten were assigned to each school each week for 
one week's service. They were most helpful in schoolroom 
and excursion, and at the same time gained valuable experience 
for themselves. 

The pedagogical and sociological clubs of the University of 
Chicago and the students of pedagogy and sociology, many of 

x For details see superintendent's report, foregoing. 
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whom are themselves teachers, from all parts of the country, 
have been most interested observers of the work, and have 
expressed themselves as convinced of the importance and value 
of this movement to convert the vacation from a time of demor- 
alization to one of recreation in the best sense of the word. 

Sadie American. 
Chicago. 

Note. — An additional detailed report of the Chicago schools will be published. 
It may be had on application, accompanied by five cents for postage, to Vacation 
School Committee, Chicago Woman's Club, Fine Arts Building. 

Justice to Boston demands correction of an error in the September number of this 
JOURNAL, p. 159, third line from the bottom : For "two " read " ten." 



